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THE CHAIRMAN of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gener- 
al Wheeler, said on Sunday 
that the American effort in 
Vietnam is 
an attempt 
to establish 
a balance of 
power that 
will pres- 
erve peace. 

General 
Wheeler ar- 
gued, I 
think right- 
ly, that 
among 
powerful nations there is no 
more effective way of keep- 
ing the peace than a balanc- 
e of power. While it is by 
no means all that is neces- 
sary to peace, to know that 
military power cannot be 
used effectively and at a 
tolerable cost is the might- 
iest of all checks upon mil- 
itary aggression. For there 
is nothing so corrupting to 
a powerful nation as the 
feeling that it is irresistible. 

General Wheeler was, wee 
must assume, talking about 
establishing a balance of 
power which would check 
and restrain the expansion 
of Red China. He must have 
meant that the object of our 
fighting in Vietman is to es- 
tablish a balance of power 
against the Chinese. Assum- 
ing that this is our objec- 
tive, how sound and how ef- 
fective is our strategic and 
diplomatic policy in Asia? 

FROM THE beginning of 
our intervention I have be- 
lieved that our policy was 
unsound and ineffective. 
This conviction comes not 
from personal expertness 
but from a long familiarity 
with the classic American 
strategic objection to fight- 
ing land wars on the Asian 
continent. President John- 
son is, as a matter of fact, 
the first American Pres- 
ident who has discarded the 
old strategic rule. General 
Eisenhower refused to vio- 
late it. General MacArthur 
warned us agains violating 


it. General Ridgeway re- 
fused to approve proposals 
to violate it. President Ken- 
nedy, though he intervened 
considerably more than did 
his predecessors, still ad- 
hered to the rule that the 
war was not to become an 
American war on the Asian 
mainland. 

Those who have held to 
this rule have always rea- 
lized that as a war on the 
mainland escalated, the 
Asian forces opposed to us 
be gotten rid of by firepow- 
er and bombing, 
would prove to be inexhaus- 
tible. We ought not to be 
surprised that this is hap- 
pening. For there are more 
Asians in Asia than there 
ever can be Americans, and 
this elemental fact cannot 

To establish a balance 
against a great Asian coun- 
try like China, the first con- 
sideration a great Asianc- 
country like China, the first 
consideration of high strate- 
gy is to find and establish a 
firm and secure basis of 
American power. It seems 
to me that the United 
States can never find a se- 
cure base on the mainland. 
The base must in the nature 
of things take account of 
the fact that the Chinese 
have no sea power and that 
we do have great sea power. 
From the point of view of 
security, Vietnam, which is 
open to the whole mass of 
Indochina and China itself, 
is a particularly badly locat- 
ed base for American pow- 
er. 

Moreover, a base for 
American power in Asia 
must be firm in the sense 
that it is not established in 
the midst of a people which 
is a political quagmire. Any 
other place on the main- 
landn if used for land opera- 
tions, will prove to be a 
quagmire. 

in carrying out a policy of 
a balance of power, it has 
always been prime consid- 
eration to come to an un- 
derstanding with the enemy 
of your enemy. When Great 
Britain administered the 
balance of power in Europe 
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it never lost sight of that 
consideration. Always it 
made allies of the other 
1 countries menaced by the 
aggressor government of 
the time. Britain never • 
fought alone if she could 
help it. For us, in the case 
of China, the first necessity 
has been, and is to coopera- 
te with the Soviet Union, 
which is China’s great rival 
in the interior of the Asikn 
mainland. 

But instead of doing that, 
we have been soft-headed 
enough to appease our 
hawks, and thus to make it 
impossible for the Soviet 
Union to cooperate with us. 
No one whor eally knows 
what it means to conduct a I 
policy of balance of power 
would act as we are acting. 

IN VIEW OF Secgetary 
Rusk’s indefatigable love of 
historical analogies, in view 
of his belief that the war in 
Vietnam is in principle the 
same war as that which 
came when Hitler was on 
the rampage, I venture to 
add a footnote. The fun- 


damental mistake which 
was made by Neville Cham- 
berlain in 1938 was his fail- 
cure to come to terms with 
the Soviet Union as an ally 
against Hitler. The appease- 
ment which he practiced at 
Munich, that is to say the 
sacrifice of Czechoslokavin 
to Hitler, was the conseq- 
uence of the fact that 
Chamberlain had no ally in 
Eastern Europe. The dis- 
grace of the appeasement 
cresulted from the fact that 
Chamberlain’s prejudices 
and scruples prevented hime 
from building an alliance to 
contain Hitler. 

Since it is for thee 
moment fashionable to talk 
in historical analogies, it 
would be useful to ponder 
how Chamberlain in 1938 
and we in 1965 each failed 
to come to terms with the 
enemy of our enemy. 


